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PUCK IN EUROPE. 

Last week we referred to the seizure of Puck 
in Paris, by the French government authorities. 
Now it is our pleasing duty to chronicle the 
fact of Puck having been subjected to similar 
treatment in Berlin, by the German govern- 
ment. Bismarck and Frederick William, it ap- 
pears, object to Puck using as targets for his 
satire that wooden-headed President, MacMa- 
hon, and that feeble old Dodo, the Pope. 

As a matter of course we deeply regret that 
our numerous subscribers in France and Ger- 
many should in this enlightened nineteenth 
century be temporarily deprived of the only 
pictorial and satirical paper in the world that 
dares speak its mind. 

The action of these miserable, narrow-minded 
despots is the strongest possible tribute to the 
power of our cartoons and the frankness of 
our political articles. 

Our picture on the front page suggests a 
plan by which Puck might be made welcome 
to the liberal governments in question. 





THE INFALLIBLE. 





Ir needs no dying Pope to teach us howshort 
and transient a thing is life. No trite homilies 
or conventional reflections will bring the fact 
more strongly home to us. The passing out of 
existence of one whom the accident of birth and 
force of circumstances have made the head of 
an iniquitous political-religious system, based 
on deplorable ignorance and revolting super- 
stition, we can contemplate with equanimity— 
there will at least be one bigot less in the world, 
and the sacred teachings of science and com- 
mon sense will have a better chance of making 
progress. 

Puck has been accused of attacking religion. 
He does not attack religion, he attacks bigotry 
and mummery, and leaves every man at liberty 
to enjoy his own particular belief, according to 
the dictates of his conscience—if he has one. 
But when a set of clerical Italians, utterly desti- 
tute of knowledge of the unalterable laws of 
nature, outrage reason and intelligence by their 
insolent pretensions, Puck feels called upon to 
war on them mercilessly. There are thousands 
who think as Puck does, but have not the 
courage to express their opinions. The infalli- 
bility of the Pope may be attempted to be ex- 
plained by a juggle of words, but it actually 
means neither more nor less than the name im- 
plies—infallibility, forsooth! 

Our cartoon so eloquently explains the situa- 
tion that we need say no more. 








BEECHER has announced that if his new house 
burns down, he will not care a snap, nor shed 
atear. This is well. But how much grander 
would it be if, under such circumstances, 
Beecher should make it a point not to shed a 
snap or care a tear; or with Spartan firmness 
refuse to tear a shed or snap a care; or so steel 
his soul that he would not share a shed or cap 
a tear; or by an effort of will wholly unparal- 
leled in contemporaneous history, fix it so as 
neither to shed a share, nor yet, whatever might 





PUCK'S ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 





WASHINGTON, Wednesday, Nov. 14, 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Members amused themselves by talking about 
the repeal of the Resumption Act. 

Mr. Warp, who hails from Pennsylvania and 
calls himself a Republican, moved that fellows 
who had any wages due them on the ist of 
January, 1879, should not be paid in glasses of 
lager or buckwheat cakes, but only in the sort 
of stamps and things that were legal tenders. 

Mr. Bett, who had marched from Georgia 
in the Democratic interest, thought that the 
country wanted statesmanship—a little of it 
would do. He was of opinion that in a few 
millions of years, when all mankind had evo- 
luted into a higher order of animal, and there 
had been a new deal all round, that resump- 
tion might be practicable —if it were not im- 
practicable. 

Mr. FELTON, who claimed Georgia as the 
place which gave to him an airy Democratic 
nothing, a local habitation and a name, had a 
high opinion of repeal; in fact, there was 
hothing he liked better—except drawing his 
salary. Capital and Labor, he guessed, were 
the subjects on which he felt competent to 
speak with authority—because he knew rather 
less about them than anything else. It was a 
great p:ece of impertinence for labor to make 
war upon capital—for capital didn’t like it; and , 
as to capital making it hot for labor, was 
‘most tolerable, and not to be endured.” In 
short, if one was wrong the other was right; 
and if one was right the other, @ fortiorari, must 
be wrong. Strikes were very inconvenient. No 
man liked to be struck. Indeed, he didn’t like 
it himself. But some men liked to make astrike 
—especially in Wall street, on the right side of 
a rising market. Chittenden of New York was 
a bad man, and, not to put too fine a point on 
it, he was a villain of the deevest dye; he was 
awrecker of the most reckless character. There 
had been, since 1870, a conspiracy afoot of 
everybody to rob everybody else, and for no- 
body to pay nothing to nobody. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN only wanted the thou- 
sandth part of a second to reply to the base 
insinuations and charges. He hadn’t a single 
dollar to bless himself with—and never expected 
to have one. He was compelled to beg, bor- 
row, and steal, in order to pay his board-bill. 
Everybody in the House who talked about the 
subject now before it was a consummate idiot. 
He believed himself to be the only exception. 
He was satisfied on this point, and cOnsequently 
everybody else must be. The man who would 
lay his hands on the Resumption Bill, save in 
the way of kindness, is a nincompoop, whom it 
were base flattery to call a lunatic. 

Mr. TowNnsEND could understand most 
things, but he couldn’t understand that which 
nobody else could understand. Who could? 
He knew what a silver bill was, but he wasn’t 
going ‘to tell everybody all about it—because 
the world would then be as wise as himself, if 





betide, to tear a snap! 





and purposes—and he asserted it without fear 
of contradiction—National banks—but what 
had they to do with stamps and nickels? If 
these banks were abolished there would be an 
end to excitement, as their presidents and 
cashiers wouldn’t have an opportunity of em- 
bezzling, and the occupation of a valuable and 
acquisitive class of the community would be 
gone. What were debtors to do who couldn’t 
pay? He was a debtor—he owed his washer- 
woman seventy-five cents, and he shouldn’t 
pay her if the bill became law. This wasn’t 
a party question. He defied the world, the 
flesh, and the devil; he defied everything in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, de facto and de 
jure—not forgetting the grand jury—to prove 
that it was. We imported less than we exported 
by about two hundred millions, and during the 
next few hundred years our ex-imports would 
probably be more than our im-exports. So we 
might be happy yet. 

Mr. Davis remarked that a little silver 
wouldn’t be a bad thing. He said it as a 
Democrat and a North Carolinian. ‘The policy 
of contracting was a bad thing, especially when 
as it was done by ex-Secretary Robeson of the 
Navy. He thought that Wall street men were 
not so virtuous as they might be. Indeed, 
some people said they gambled; but, of course, 
that couldn’t be true—-at any rate he knew Mr. 
Jay Gould didn’t. Black Fridays and corners 
in wheat and cotton he (Mr. Davis) was not as 
partial to as canvas-back duck. 

Mr. REAGAN loved the national honor as 
a Texan should, but he loved his country bet- 
ter. ‘There wasn’t much difference, but it was 
as well to make a distinction; it sounded ora- 
torical. ‘The American Government was insti- 
tuted to govern the American people, and he’d 
be happy to see the man who said it wasn’t, for 
he’d affirm the proposition with the last breath 
in his body. 

The House then adjourned. 





SENATE, 


SENATOR INGALLS reported a bill to enable 
Chief Joseph, Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse to 
become fraudulent Presidents of the United 
States. , 

SENATOR Maxey was convinced that the 
time had now arrived for building a wall round 
the United States, to prevent potato-bugs and 
grasshoppers from tramping through the coun- 
try. The Chinese had done this, and parts 
of it existed to the present day, and wecouldn’t 
do better than follow such an excellent ex- 
ample. We might commence with the Mexi- 
can border. Some Mexicans were very fond 
of cattle, which they often took from Texan 
herdsmen, and quite as often forgot to pay for. 
This was annoying and calculated to weaken 
confidence inhuman nature, so characteristic 
of the Texans. 








SENATOR INGALLs, of Kansas, has moved for 
the repeal of the act authorizing the coinage of 
a 20-cent silver piece; and it is our opinion 
that Senator Ingalls ought to be discounte- 
nanced. If we aristocrats are to have no facil- 
ities whatever for keeping our wealth within 
transportable bulk, we might as well make ar- 
rangements, right off, for another French Re- 
volution. - 


Banks in Holland never fail. New York 
and Chicago are about to send several mission- 
aries to civilize the heathen Netherlanders. 





Ex-PRESIDENT CasE must be of the Limburg 
variety. His offense is rank-and smells to 
heaven. 





not moreso. National banks were, to all intents 
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THE LION-TAMER. 


HE. birds were uneasy, the monkeys were chat- 
ve tering, ° 


The lions and tigers were roaring with rage; 
The great slimy snakes with fierce blows tried the shat- 
tering 
Of too fragile glass that encompassed their cage. 





The gleaming-eyed wild-cats their sharp teeth were 
gnashing, 
The panthers seemed bursting the bars of their den; 
And the great polar bear, to and fro madly dashing, 
Was white like pale faces of women and men. 


The figures in wax all looked on in mute wonder, 
The fat woman fainted away when she saw 

That the gorgeoas gorilla, with roar like the thunder, 
Was breaking his chains that were bound to the floor. 


The wild man from Africa, captured by Stanley, 

His belt strung with scalps and the trophies of war, 
«“‘Howly Muther!” was saying, ‘‘defind poor Pat. 
Flanley,” 

And, crossing himself, made in haste for the door. 


The odor of sawdust—the animals rending 
And tearing each other in anger and fear; 

The howls, yells, and barks—such a terrible blending— 
Made a scene to remember for many a year. 


What meant this commotion, this frenzied confusion ? 
I instinctively felt there was danger at hand; 

A shriek—a mad trampling—’twas not a delusion— 
The tamer of lions had lost his command. 


For the largest beast snarling refused to obey him; 
A cut of the whip—O Despair! what a sight! 

The man-eating monster sprang forward to slay him, 
With mouth opened wide, and teeth ready to bite. 


The tamer, with presence of mind, though he trembled, 
Caught the terrible beast by the jaws with both hands, 
And forcing them open, his fear he dissembled, 
As he called to the crowd to obey his commands. 


“Quick, pass me a small boy—one young, fat, and 
tender!” 
A loud yell was heard as the kid was secured, 
Anda dozen hands pushing, soon made him grow slender, 
As inside the cage he was promptly immured. 


The tamer then, loosing one hand from the lion, 
By the seat of the trousers he seized the plump lad, 
And thrusting head foremost, he sent the boy flyin’ 
Straight down the hot mouth of the beast, raging mad. 


A snap, and a gulp, and a lick—all was over; 
The beast turned around to the tamer for more. 
But while he was bolting this small boy in clover, 


The tamer escaped by unbolting the door. 
e H.C. D. 








AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


ca Hon. Claude de Hyven is an earnest 


and industrious reader of fiction. It is 
true that he is the man who is reported to 
have read a serial story in one of our monthlies 
(which didn’t use column-rules) across the col- 
umns, and then to have told a friend, who asked 
his opinion, that it was an extremely absorbing 
romance, but written in rather a complicated 
style—but the rumor may have been circulated 
by rival politicians, and consequently be un- 
worthy of credence; but the experience that I am 
about to relate may be relied upon as true in 
every particuiar. 
I visited him last week, to invite him to go 
fishing. 
“‘ Apropos,” he said suddenly, “I read a book 
the other day that would interest you. You 
must read it.” 





‘‘ Thanks, old man,” I responded; “it's very 
kind of you to think of me—what—” 

“I assure you it’s charming, a perfectly ex- 
quisite story.” 

‘¢ What is the title of it?” I asked, as I drew 
forth my note-book. 

‘The title? Oh, yes, the title—just wait a 
minute, let me think—the title—oh, hang my 
inferaal memory—the title. Now, you do know I 
can’t really recall the title, but it was a magni- 
ficent story.” 

“‘Well, perhaps the author’s name will be 
sufficient.” 

«The author’s name? Of course. It’s quite 
a well-known name. But, ’pon my life, I can’t 
think of it; but you must read the book—it’s 
the best story I’ve read in years. I don’t know 
what I ever enjoyed more. The author—let 
me see—I think—hm, hm—ah—” 

“Oh, perhaps I’ll be able to manage without 
it. A book like that is sure to have created a 
large demand, and the bookseller will know what 
I want if I only give him an idea of the subject. 
Can you give me a few points about it—so as to 
enable me to explain what I want ?” 

“The contents of the book do you mean? 
Why, certainly. The fact is just this:— The 
book contains, do you see —that is to say, there 
is a man—the story deals almost entirely with 
—confound it—it was very interesting; but 
I’ve kind of lost the hang of the plot. If I 
remember rightly, the scene is laid in—-what’s- 
its-name? Dammit, what was the place called? 
Oh, well, you know where I mean; the aescrip- 
tion of the place is as grand and charming as 
possible—the people were all full of plans and 
projects. Oh, you’ll have to get it and read it.” 

I thanked him. 

‘‘ My dear, sir,” I said in a tone of unmis- 
takable gratitude, “1 think I have already read 
the story. 

“Indeed ? That would be capital.” 

“Yes, itis. The uthor is What’s-his-name.” 

‘“‘ That’s it!” he responded excitedly, grasp- 
ing my hand. “Now, don’t you think it’s a 
splendid story? I honestly never read anything 
to equal it in my life. Did you?” 

I sincerely recommend the book to all lovers 
of absorbing literature. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
No. XXXIV. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ya-as, there is 
another wather 
considerwable aw 
village near New 
York called Phila- 
delphia. It means 
City of Bwotherly 
Love—a doosid wi- 
diculous name to 
give it, yer know, 
for Jack Carnegie 
says fellaws in this countwy-town dwink and 
smoke and quarwel and obtain money under 
false pwetenses, swindle, and do all sorts of 
horwible things, just as fellaws in places where 
there isn’t supposed to be a pwodigious supply 
of bwotherly or sisterly love. ‘Twains wun 
quite fwequently to Philadelphia, and I’m cwe- 
dibly informed that about a hundwed years 
ago there was something or other called a cen- 
tenarwy or aw worwld’s fair in commemorwa- 
tion of the Bwitish Government wesigning its 
wight to the terwitorwy in the neighborwhood. 
Too much twouble, yer know, for it to weign 
aw ovah it. Severwal people saw this arwange- 
ment—a large cwowd, in fact—and some of 
the aw stwuctures where it was held still exist, 
in pwetty fair condition, in a aw park called 
Fwemount. 

Some fellaws say that Philadelphia will meet 








the fate of Sodom and Gomorwah—places in 
Sewipture, yer know, destwoyed with bwim- 
stone—because these aw show-places are al- 
lowed to wemain open on Sunday. ‘The ma- 
jorwity of the stweets are narwow, and the 
whole place, yer know, is maw pwovincial and 
further behind New York than even aw Boston, 
although a gweat many more fellaws live in it. 

There used to be severwal differwent descwip- 
tions of twees gwowing in varwious parts of the 
gwound which is now Philadelphia when the 
worwld was first cweated —in the year two or 
thrwee. They were chestnut, walnut, locust, 
cherwy, stwawberwy, waspberwy and othah 
shwubs and things. The stweets are named 
after these pwoductions. Awwemarkably odd, 
by Jove, I didn’t see any of these fwuits gwow- 
ing in the stweets, though the gweater portion 
of the town was so horwibly dull that I expect 
gwass gwowes about it quite luxurwiously, aw if 
a fellaw only takes the twouble to look arwound. 
Shall perwhaps have something maw to wemark 
about this inferwiah place by and by, yer know. 
Don’t feel equal to it just now aw. 








WHERE'S YOUR OBELISK NOW? 


es 

fe is with a sentiment of the liveliest plea- 
sure that Puck is enabled to-day to lay be- 

fore his innumerable readers the following 

letter from the Emperor of China, which speaks 

for itself: 


SS 


(Translation. ) 
Dear, Highly-esteemed and most Illustrious 
Friend Puck: 


We, Brother of the Sun and Moon, child of 
Heavenly Delight, Radiant Effulgence of In- 
comparable Brilliancy (here follow the other 
titles of his Imperial Majesty)—we desire, in 
friendly emulation of our tributary prince, the 
Khedive of Egypt, to evince our love and af- 
fection towards the American people in some 
tangible and manifest manner. 

We are more especially moved to this display 
of our imperial and august favor, when we con- 
sider the kind and friendly spirit shown to- 
wards our subjects of the Flowery, Middle 
Kingdom, who have landed upon the shores of 
America, especially in San Francisco. 

We therefore give and donate to the Ameri- 
can people, the Great Chinese Wall, to be re- 
moved at their own expense. 

(Signed at the Palace of the Ever-Spring- 
ing Well of Limpid Happiness, Peking, 
etc., etc., etc.) 

After this, what does the obelisk amount to? 
was Pucx’s first reflection, and his next sensa- 
tion resembled a sort of ecstatic joy, that it 
should be his proud privilege to lay this gift at 
the feet of the people of the United States. 
To them he appeals for the necessary outlay to 
secure this noble and characteristic gift of our 
esteemed cor—correspondent. 


LATER. 


An eminent architect of this city has offered 
to remove the entire wall and set it up ‘in the 
United States for $2 a cubic foot. He thinks 
it would be a good plan to run it around New 
Jersey, to keep the mosquitoes of that interest- 
ing State from straying over the borders. 

A telegram from Boston, just received, sug- 
gests that the wall be placed between New En- 
gland and the Middle States, to preserve the 
people of “‘culchah” from contact with the bar- 
barians. It is signed with the initials W. P. 

But, of course, all this is premature; and 
Puck, after executing a bolero, a cancan, a 
mayor and a saraband, set all his staff to cal- 
culating the probable expense of removal. As 
the wall will have to be brought over entire, 
the outlay will be necessarily large; but that is 
a mere matter of detail. 
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THE IMAGINATIVE TRAMP, 
AND SOME OF THE STORIES HE TOLD. 


xg OL. PODGERS, the editor of the Squash- 
ville Recorder, was seated in his sanctum 
the other day busily figuring up his an- 
nual income of cordwood and potatoes, when 
the door opened and a forlorn-looking speci- 
men of humanity slid quietly in and took pos- 
session of the only vacant chair in the room. 

The wayworn traveler sat still and appeared 
to be communing with his thoughts for a few 
moments; then he braced up, glanced in the 
direction of the Colonel, and remarked: 

‘Business is booming right along, now-a- 
days, ain’t it?” 

‘‘T don’t now,” replied Podgers; ‘‘some 
kinds of business may be doing very well, but 
I find that journalism isn’t making me rich 
very fast.” 

‘¢ Must be something wrong then. Perhaps 
you lack talent on the paper. You see, an in- 
telligent reading community demands imental 
pabulum of the highest order of literary excel- 
lence. You can’t pass off any chicken-feed on 
them. They won’t have it. They wazt solid 
intellectual grub. Your paper needs stirring 
up, renovating; needs infusing with new life. 
Now, I think I am just the man for the job. 
Put me on the staff of the Recorder, and in 
less than three weeks there will be a big change 
in the paper; yes, sir, the paper will be changed 
so that you wouk!n’t recognize it!” 

‘I don’t doubt it in the least. And I'll 
guarantee the change wouldn’t be for the 
better, either. No, I guessI shall not need 
your services. I like the paper very well as 
it is.”” 

‘* But consider what a chance you are throw- 
ing away; I am the pioneer reporter and editor 
of the far West. 

“‘I made the fortune of half of the news- 
papers in the West. 

‘If it hadn’t been for me the Missouri 
Screamer, the Toledo Ramrod and all the rest 
of the noted Western papers would never have 
been heard of outside the cities in which they 
are published. , 

‘‘l worked on each of those papers, and my 
pre-eminent ability alone raised them from the 
rut of old fogyism and set them running 
smoothly on the broad highway of fame and 
financial success. 

‘‘ These are solemn facts, and can be backed 
up by any amount of testimony. 

‘‘Why, when [{ joined the editorial corps of 
the Missouri Screamer in ’59, the paper had 
only thirteen regular subscribers, and seven of 
them hadn’t paid up in two years. 

‘Well, I took right hold in my usual style, 
and sort of revolutionized the paper in all its 
departments, and made it worth reading. 

‘The result was just what might have been 
expected. The very first week we received 
thirty-five new cash subscriptions, and four out 
of the seven delinquents called around and 
settled their bills and paid cash in advance for 
the year to come. 

** The next week the orders came in so fast 
that it required five clerks to write them up in 
the subscription books and mail the papers. 

“It went on this way some time, and at last 
we were compelled to move the Screamer into 
a larger building, and keep six steam presses in 
the basement running night and day to print 
the immense edition. 

“Then our stock of paper gave out, and as 
there was considerable trouble about getting it 
from the east by mail fast enough for our pur- 
poses, we turned the old building into a paper- 
mill and made our own paper just as we needed it. 

“This was an economical arrangement, and 
we never had to worry over our supply of paper 
after that. 





“Pretty soon a new trouble arose. 

‘** This time it was lead pencils. 

‘*We had ordered a car-load of these indis- 
pensable articles for our many reporters, and 
the consignment had been burned up among a 
train of cars on the road. 

‘Our business manager said he wouldn’t 
stand any more nonsense of that kind, so he 
bought out a lead pencil factory and run it for 
the exclusive purpose of furnishing pencils for 
the Screamer reporters.” 

“Is that a fact? Somehow it don’t sound 
reasonable,” interrupted Podgers, just begin- 
ning to get interested. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a fact. If you don’t believe it, 
bring out your almanac and I’ll swear to it! 

‘‘And I haven’t got through, either. 

“The Screamer didn’t stop there. 

“Owing to constant use our type wore out 
very fast, and to meet the emergency the pro- 
prietor of the paper purchased a large build- 
ing next door and established a type foundry 
to keep up the demand. 

‘‘And thus we kept on. 

‘Whenever we found that the newspaper 
office was in need of anything in a special line, 
we immediately bought or erected a suitable 
building and commenced the manufacture of 
the required article or articles. 

‘After a while it got so that the various ma- 
nufactories and buildings belonging to the 
Screamer made quite a city of themselves, and 
it cost a small fortune yearly just to run the 
machinery. 

“‘Then the. proprietor got an idea in his 
head that he could have the buildings connected 
by a shaft and have a Corliss Engine near the 
centre run by nitro-glycerine to furnish motive 
power for the whole. 

‘This appeared to be a feasible plan,and we 
tried it. 

‘It worked to a charm. 

“The very first time it was set in motion it 
blew up and tore things to everlasting smash. 

“Not a vestige of the Screamer establishment 
and its anxiliary buildings was left to tell the 
tale. 

“‘The manager, and the whole force of edi- 
tors and reporters, were instantly killed. 

“* It was a terrible—” 

“Look here!” interrupted Podgers, “ didn’t 
you ~ you were employed on the Screamer ?” 

“Te.” 

“Then I want to know what in thunder 
you’re doing around here? You said the whole 
newspaper staff was blown up and killed. Seems 
to me your story don’t hang together.” 

“Oh, I forgot to mention that I was away 
on a vacation when the sad accident occured. 

‘* As soon as | heard of the disaster I hurried 
back, but I was too late to do any good. 

‘All that could be found of the Screamer 
office was the foundation stones and an iron 
safe, turned wrong side out. 

‘* Everything else had been scattered all over 
the country by the force of the explosion. 

“The trees for three or four miles around 
were stuck so full of type that, by sawing the 
trunks off in proper lengths, a first-class Rus- 
sian newspaper might have been printed from 
them. 

‘* It was a very sad affair; and what made it 
peculiarly harrowing to my feelings was the 
fact that I had neglected to draw my month’s 
salary in advance, as usual. 

*“* When I saw how the thing stood, I started 
a subscription-list for the sufferers; and being 
the principal one myself, as soon as I raised 
money enough I boarded a freight-train, and 
left for fresh journalistic fields and pastures 
new, as Solomon expresses it. 

‘Since that I have drifted about in the West 
from journal to journal, making my mark on 
each. One week I would be on the staff of the 





Muskegon Moonbeam, ana the next would find 
me hard at work on the Burlington Bu//-Dozer, 

‘* But I’m getting along in years now, and I 
can’t stand knocking around the country so 
much, 

‘*]’ve made up my mind to settle down on 
some steady, reliable Eastern paper, and I 
thought I'd call and offer my talents to you. 

“As I said on the start, I'think I am just 
the man you want. 

‘*Only give me a show and I’ll make the 
Squashville Recorder a power in the land! Yes, 
sir; and I’ll run the circulation of the paper 
up to ninety thousand in the shade in less than 
three months, as sure as my name is George 
Washington Jones! That’s the kind of an 
editor lam! You hear that!” 

“* But—.” 

“‘ That’s all right; you needn’t say a word. 
Just trot out your writing material, and we'll 
draw up the agreement, and I'll come right on 
and commence work in the morning.” 

“* But if you will allow me, I wish to say that 
I don’t need your services, and won’t have them 
at any price. I am very well suited with the 
present editor of the Recorder.” 

The Western editor sadly arose, picked up 
his hat and bitterly remarked: 

‘All right, sir. You have spurned my offer 
and I will go; but, mark my words; you will 
regret it. I’ll rake my loose capital together 
and start a rival paper inside of a week, and 
knock your miserable sheet higher than Ha- 
man’s kite! Yes, I will! I’ll do it if it costs 
four million dollars, and don’t you forget it !” 

And George Washington Jones went forth to 
raise the necessary fifteen cents to start a news- 
paper. W.S. G. 








THE Marquise de T-lleyrand-Perigord re- 
cently sent General Grant an invita‘ion to her 
receptions; and the Grant family, who are a 
little behind in their Gallic, held a conclave 
over it, and decided that it was a circular. ‘he 
General remarked: ‘1 ain’t been in these parts 
very long, and | can’t pronounce those letters; 
but I know that last word means something to 
eat.” So they sent the courier out to get some. 





WE are waiting for some high-minded and 
patriotic legislator to introduce in the present 
Cougress ‘‘An Act entitled an Act for the Sup- 
pression of Eliperkins.” 





Tue Sux is trying to raise asensation because 
all the coculus indicus that is imported into 
this country goes into the lager that we drink. 
‘Tis is an altogether unjustinable interference 
with the rights of the citizen. If a man wants to 
take his coculus indicus in sager-b-er, it is not 
the business of even the «ost enterprising 
newspaper to flaunt his idiosyncrasies to the 
cold gaze of a heartless world. 





THE city of Liverpool is going to get its 
wat r from Wales. Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
will continue to supply the other ingredient. 





A MAN in the swindelier line, 

Who made oleomargarine, 
Remarked, with a laugh: 
** My name is Paraf— 

And my butter 1’ll call Paraf-fine.” 





WE suppose that a testamentary bequest 
with no assets to run against, is what might be 
called a dead give-away. 





THE most devout humility displayed by any 
member of the congregation is shown by the 
man who has forgotten his pocket-handkerchief. 





~- 
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PUCK’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Taytor’s TACTICS.— ORIGINALITY THEIR PRIN- 
cipAL Beauty. — TayLor Gets LEFT. — 
SANTA ANNA THINKS HE HAS A SOFT THING. 
—SaNTA ANNA Gets LEFT.—TAYLOR NOT 
LEFT SO MUCH AS HE WAS.— LEFT MORE.— 
KEARNY AS A PEDESTRIAN. — THE BOLD 
DoNIPHAN.—FREMONT LIGHTS OUT FOR THE 
GREASERS., 


The armistice with the Mexicans came to an 
end on the 13th of November, and General 
Taylor recommenced his sanguinary and deter- 
mined attack on the foe. He advanced to Sal- 
tillo, a metropolis of 40 inhabitants and a lame 
mule, said by some historians to have been 
sprained in the left hind leg.* ‘Taylor en- 
camped in a shady locality, a short distance 
from the town, and treated the citizens with 
dignified reserve. General Wool, who had been 
resting at Chihuahua, thought that a change of 
name would do him good, and he lounged down 
and joined Taylor at Saltillo. 

So wonderfully effective were the combined 
operations of these two warriors, that on Nov- 
ember 14th a United States squadron under 
Cap'ain Connor took Tampico, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 








The Government at Washington so highly 
appreciated the exceptional talents of General 
Taylor that they concluded he could do about 
as well without an army as with one. ‘They 
therefore transferred a large number of his men 
to the command of General Scott, who was re- 
quested to march on the City of Mexico by way 
of Vera Cruz; which he did when he got ready. 

The Mexican General, Santa Anna, hearing 
that General ‘l'aylor was left with but sooo 
troops, thought it would be a judicious moment 
to attack him; and did attack him at Buena 
Vista, on the 23d of February, 1847. ‘The re- 
sult did not extirely vindicate General Santa 
Anna’s idea of a judicious moment. When the 
battle was over, that high-toned greaser retired 
to a secluded spot, and rubbed himself, and 
demanded: ‘‘ Has that damn Yankee woke up, 
or have I struck a new style of threshing- 
machine ?” 

He finally took his army away to a retired 
locality, to meditate on the answer to this 
conundrum. 

This was about the best thing Santa Anna 
could have done under the circumstances. 

‘Taylor also showed great intellectual power 
and presence of mind at this juncture. 

He went home. 

There are moments when the best move the 
victorious hero can make is to grab his laurels 
and go away, and sit down on them, and thus 
retain a certain personal assurance that he is 
going to keep them. ‘Taylor had encountered 
such a moment, and he was aware of the fact. 

General Kearny was the man who had been 
appointed to look after the interests of New 





* Other authorities say the right. History has its in- 


soluble problems. 





Mexico and California. He started out from 
Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri, and marched 
one thousand miles to Santa Fé, which he 
reached on August 18th. There he changed 
his shoes and took a light lunch, and started 
out again to go to California. He reached his 
goal. but his time is not recorded. 

It is not known precisely what was General 
Kearny’s object in doing all this. It was very 
pretty, and it showed his great ablity as a 
pedestrian, but it is difficult to determine with 
any degree of exactitude what connection this 
little private bit of circus had with the business 
in hand. However, it probably amused Kearny, 
and kept him employed, and we suppose it was 
all right. Satan findssome mischief still for idle 
hands to do, and Kearny might have been play- 
ing bank-president, or getting his clothes dirty, 
making mud-pies in the streets, if he had not 
been occupied in this comparatively. harmless 
manner. 

Doniphan looms up on the historical horizon 
about this period. Doniphan has impressed 
his individuality upon the record of our age 
principally by his endeavor to persuade the 
world that this was the correct spelling of 
Donovan. The world, it may be remarked, 
was extremely incredulous on this point. The 
world rarely knows its greatest men. It turned 
the cold shoulder of mistrust and scorn upon 
Doniphan, as it had upon Galileo, Socrates, 
Christopher Columbus, and other benefactors 
of humanity. 

The heartless populace, who still persisted in 
the antiquated way of spelling Donovan, perse- 
cuted this pioneer advocate ot phonetic reform. 
He was beguiled into joining the army, and 
Kearny was persuaded to send him to the front 
at the very first opportunity. 

But the gigantic mind of Kearny was running 
on things pedestrian, and he contented himself 
with ordering Doniphan to march down to 
Chihuahua. He knew the apostle of progress 
couldn’t spell Chihuahua with a pA, anyway; 
and regarding Doniphan’s ideas simply as a 
form of mania, he concluded that the walk and 
the fresh air ought to do him good. 

The light of Doniphan’s genivs, however, 
was not illumed to be squelched thus. He not 
only marched to Chihuahua, knocking down all 
the Mexicans he met on the way, and decorat- 
ing his brow with victorious bays at Bracito 
and Sacr-r-r-ramento, but he stumped on to 
Saltillo, and settled down there to preach the 
doctrine of Donovan with an i-p-h to the Sal- 
tillan greasers. 

Those who wish to know more about Doni- 
phan’s future history will do well to look in any 
dictionary or encyclopzdia. If it does not give 
an account of Doniphan, it is sure to contain a 
variety. of other valuable information, which 
will prove interesting and instructive, and do 
them good, 





General Fremont was an active and energetic 
United States army officer, who wore large boots 
and a slouch hat, and devoted his leisure time 
to making explorations of the Rocky Mountains. 
Fremont had in him the material for a first-rate 
advance agent. Except in the matter of toilette, 
he would have met all the requirements of a 
popular combinativn or a stellar attraction. 
But he was not a good dresser. 

Fremont was exploring the Rocky Mountains 





when the war broke out. If he had been smart, 
he would have been exploring the Himalayas. 
But he was scouting around the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as we have said. ‘They needed explora- 
tion at that time, and they were waiting to be 
developed and brought out. They were moun- 
tains of a reserved and bashful disposition, and 
had too much natural diffidence to rely on their 
own abilities for an introduction to society. 
Fremont had found them out, and was endea- 
voring to popularize them. 

But he probably wished he had undertaken 
the post of chaperon to the Mountains of the 
Moon, when in the calm solitude of the eternal 
hills a messenger arrived and brought hima 
note from the Government at Washington. 

Fremont read it, and made a remark. The 
rocky cliffs, the snow-bound fortresses, the 
hoary peaks whose heads touch heaven, echoed 
and re-echoed that remark; and a blush over- 
spread the face of nature as it resounded. 
Hence we will not resurrect that remark from 
the silence of thirty-one years and some odd 
months which has fallen upon it. 

It was probably as dizzy as the heights upon 
which it was uttered. 

However, Fremont was a loyal citizen, and 
he calmly added: “A soldier, demmim, knows 
but his duty.” 

Then, calmly wrapping the mantle of his 
integrity about him, he descended into the 
vale, collected sixty white men, and wiped the 
Greaser element clean out of California, before 
the sons of the haughty Spaniards knew whether 
they were standing on their heads or their 
heels. 

And the United States put its protecting 
arm around California and her auriferous ter- 
ritory on the sth of July, 1846. 


(To be continued.) 








Do you know what is the difference between 
an elephant and an asparagus stalk ? 

Eh? 

Why, of course you know— the elephant can 
eat the asparagus ; but the physical conforma- 
tion of the asparagus is such as to preclude the 
possibility of its devouring the elephant. 

Tha’s it. 

WE don’t know what is the name of the 
President of the Fat Men’s Club; but here is a 
chance for that individual to immortalize him- 
self and his avoirdupois. Let him seize on the 
sergeantbates who signs himself S. B. H. in the 
Sun, take him out to a quiet, secluded place, 
far from the busy hum of turbulent life, and sit 
on him, gently, but firmly and effectually. 





The English papers, which are sadly ignor- 
ant of the subtleties of modern speech, are try- 
ing to find words to express the distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr. Jesse Grant. They say 
he “appears to be deficient in that mental 
equipoise, that equine intellectuality, vulgarly 
called ‘ horse sense,’ that cultivated grace and 
savoir vivre which are demanded by the best 
society.”” While the well-informed American 
reader, on seeing the cable accounts of the 
young man’s performances, merely remarks, 
laconically but decisively: ‘‘ Fresh!” 

TuereE is a Friedrich Schiller who keeps a 
lager-bier saloon of the second magnitude, on 
Beaver street. This may strike the average 
observer as a degradation of the glorious name 
of a mighty genius. But just you step in and 
try to pay fur a schooner of lager with a lead 
nickel, and you will see whether the Beaver 
street man doesn’t know how to uphold the 
family honor with as much promptitude and 
precision, and as straight from the shoulder as 
if he’d been slinging Dutch poetry ever since 
he was born. 

i 
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TWO CREEDS AND A KISS. 


6é IR? Indeed! Do you mean to insult me? 
* I'm amazed you dare hint such a thing! 
I shall ne’er kiss a man till I wed him: 
Understand. And now what shall I sing?” 





*¢] shall ne’er wed a girl till I kiss her— 
I’m resolved, and dare hint such a thing; 

For the woman I marry must trust me: 
Understand. I don’t care that you sing.” 


*¢ Very well, we’ll not argue the question; 

I believe that this—there!—is your ring. 
With regard to your presents, and so forth, 

If you'll wait, I will seek them and bring—” 


*¢ Never mind; you can send them to-morrow— 
By one, if you please. Anything 

I can do for you out on the prairies? 
Au revoir. Yes, I’m going with King.” 


In the morning, by ten, I had written 
A note, and by ten:twenty-three 

Had dispatched it, and waiting, I wondered 
What answer ’twould bring unto me. 


[Ay Note.| 
«¢ It is true I’ll ne’er marry a woman 
Till I kiss her: I’m sure it would be 
Kissing Aer e’en to kiss her fair fingers! 
You misunderstood me, you see.” 


But my missive, I know, had not reached her 
When hers was indited. Said she: 


[Her Note.] 
**T said I’d ne’er kiss him till married— 
Not, sir, that he shouldn’t kiss me.” 


Well, King went alone to the prairies; 
And I’m sure I don’t quite understand— 
But somehow a kiss passed between us, 
And I know that it wasn’t her and. 
QUIPPLE YARROW. 











THE MOTHER’S SECRET. 





New York, Nov. 2oth, ’77. 
Dear Puck: 


STERN ‘duty calls me to the front once more. 
Sardou’s “‘ Séraphine,” under the title of ‘‘ The 
Mother’s Secret,” was brought out at the Union 
Square Theatre, last Wednesday evening, with 
all that evidence of elaborate preparation 
which has secured the reputation of the Palmer 
management. 

‘‘The Mother’s Secret ” is a very fair transla- 
tion of the original work. Inso far as we can 
judge from its reception on the first night, it 
has achieved a great success. I can easily un- 
derstand how the same play, in the hands of 
less experienced actors than those constituting 
the Union Square company, could prove a fail- 
ure. 

It deals with a subject that requires the most 
delicate treatment. Its story is undoubtedly 
interesting, but the interest is of a peculiar na- 
ture. While the heroine proper has a secret of 
her own that is supposed to claim the attention 
of the audience, the heroine’s daughter be- 
comes the central object of interest, from the 
fact that the secret involves her career. The 
two parts of mother and daughter call for indi- 


vidual excellence of opposing qualities, and: to 
fully convey the spirit of the author requires a 
harmonious artistic collaboration, which it 
would be difficult to find in an ordinary stock 
company. 

The great blemish of Sardou’s work is that 
from its beginning to its end it is one vast lie. 
Even at the dénouement the secret that has 
caused the mother to live a false life towards 
her husband is left undivulged, and she is priv- 
ileged to start on a fresh career of deceit. 

I do not feel called upon to give the full 
story of the play; it is sufficient for my read- 
ers to know that ‘‘ Séraphine,” or ‘‘ The Mo- 
ther’s Secret,” deals with the efforts of a mother, 
in expiation of her sin, to place her daughter 
in a convent, and the counter-efforts on the 
part of the real father, who loves his child, 
to prevent this act. Seraphine, the mother, 
is the lawful wife of a French nobleman, and 
the constant fear of exposing her early crime 
to her husband hangs over her as she struggles 
to sever the relations between father and 
daughter. 

““The Mother’s Secret” is rather a play of 
cleverly conceived situations than of interest- 
ing plot. One scene is evolved from another 
with the talent that characterizes the best 
French dramatists, but there is comparatively 
little fascination in the story. The alluring 
tinge of adultery is once more used with effect, 
though in this instance it is kept more in the 
background than usual. 

The religious element of the play is one 

which, to my thinking, will prove dangerous. 
Though the assumed piety of Seraphine is 
shown to be but a gauzy texture of selfishness, 
and the thrusts at bigotry throughout are made 
with a precision that our intellects must ap- 
plaud—yet Religion in itself has sacred rights 
that our stage dare not contest. 
It is a broad and vast subject of debate (in- 
volving more space than I could, even were I 
so inclined, give to it) whether the drama, as 
a means in the cause of morality, is privileged 
to dissect the secret promptings of faith. At 
all events, we have not yet reached the age of 
liberal enlightenment that justifies such a course. 
Until we do, it were better to deal lightly with 
such serious subjects. 


The faults of the play are comprised in its 
divided interest, its tame opening, and its im- 
potent conclusion; but it has the merit of in- 
herent strength which crowns it with success. 
The acting was generally excellent. Miss 
Jewett, as E/ise ( Yvonne), the daughter, was a 
revelation. The ordinary theatre-goer, who 
has been accustomed to associate this lady 
with a certain languorous grace, must have 
been surprised to see her burst forth, an em- 
bodiment of girlish animation, and flit through 
the sombre play with a dainty, dewy brightness 
that was delightful. Nor was it that affected 
girlishness what we are too apt to be afflicted 
with in such roles. It was an artistic gem, per- 
fect in every detail, and standing forth as a 
clear-cut cameo. It is but doing her the mild- 
est justice to say that she shared the honors of 
the evening with Mr. Coghlan, who played the 
father. ‘These two artists seemed to be so com- 
pletely ex rapport with each other that their 
scenes were received by the audience with 
more sincere pleasure than any during the 
evening. 

Miss Katherine Rogers, as Seraphine, act- 
ed with methodical excellence but also with 
methodical lack of spontaneity. She rose to 
mechanical grandeur in certain scenes, and 
sank to mechanical insignificance in others. 
In the fourth act, her emotion is entirely a mis- 
take, as her evident intensity inust, in all rea- 
son, have betrayed her to the husband. This 
was an exhibition of mere staginess, which is 
unworthy of Miss Rogers’s talents. 


(Sulpice), was very good. Mr. O’Neill played 
Florian (Robert) with all his wonted earnest- 
ness. Mr. Polk, as Dumont (Flantrose), was 
very bright, but he gave us a too frequent 
touch of low-comedy for the milieu of the 
character. 

Mr. Stoddart was not the abbé of the French 
play. His was a grotesque performance, that 
might have been acceptable as Avrux, in 
** School,” but was certainly out of place as 
Gourmet ( Chapelard). 

Mr. Parselle lent all his experience and in- 
telligence to,the part of the Marquis of Jasmin. 
His services, also, as stage-director, deserve a 
word of commendation. 

As for Mr. Coghlan, as Le Pont (Montignac), 
he gave us a picture of a French naval officer 
that was worthy of great admiration. There 
was not the slightest straining after effect in 
his acting. He was evenly excellent through- 
out. His part teemed with exquisite delicacy, 
and a repose that at times rose almost to mag- 
nificence. We congratulate the management 
on having secured the services of so valuable 
an actor. 

That the scenery and appointments were all 
that the most exacting could demand need 
scarcely be added; and, on the whole, ‘‘ The 
Mother’s Secret,” as it is played at the Union 
Square Theatre, is the success of the present 
dramatic season. 


Impressedly yours, 
Siras DriFt. 


P. S.—I mustn’t forget to add that //orian 
is to be congratulated upon eventually rescuing 
£ilise from the convent; for Z/ise was certainly 
worth rescuing. S. D. 











DRAMATIC NOTES. 





St. Louis took kindly to “‘ Baby.” 
“THE DaniTEs” strike Chicago, on the 26th. 


‘*FaLsE SHAME,” at Wallack’s, is modestly 
winning the laurels that “ Marriage” vainly 
strove for. 


EpwIn Booru plays an engagement at Cleve- 
land next week, opening in the side-splitting 
farce of “‘ Hamlet.” 


AT THE FIFTH AVENUE, Miss Mary Anderson 
smiles from /u/ie?’s balcony on large audiences 
and an impassioned Romeo. 


FoLLowInc Jas. Steele Mackaye at Wallack’s, 
Boucicault bursts upon us again as a sensa- 
tional melodramatist. Next thing we know 
he will be asking us to spell “adaptation.” 


Miss ErriE GERMON is brightening the cast 
of Crane and Robson’s “ Forbidden Fruit” in 
Boston this week; and the Bostonians are all at 
the feet of the original and unapproachable 





Mr. Giddens, in the short réle of Adelard 








Zulu. 
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In the forthcoming comedy by Mr. Jas. | words, but poor in ideas. And it is ideas that 
Steele Mackaye, the Wallackian cast will in- | the soul of man thirsts for. 
clude Messrs. Montague, Gilbert, Plympton No wonder they are barren, when we remem- 
and Holland, and Mmes. Coghlan, Rig] and | ber who their compilers are. Daniel Webster 
Sefton. | was a great man, although he murdered Park- 


Messrs. Louis Harrison and W. A. Mestayer 
are writing a buriésque on ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Someone has truly said that the bur- 
lesque is the crown of success. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” ought to be a success after that. 


—— Se 


times—and fails to reflect in any way the vast 
and momentous crisis through which we are 
passing. The late Andy Johnson gained no 


well enough for champion pedestrians; and 


MME. JANAUSCHEK, the unquestionably great | Worcester was undoubtedly at one time a favor- | 


tragedienne, will end her engagement at the | 
Broadway Theatre this week. Her closing pro- | 
gramme is varied, and werecommend her tragic | 
impersonations to all cultured theatre-goers. 


ite among the amateur oarsmen of our colleges. 
But none of these is the dictionary of the fu- 
ture. The dictionary of the future (not of the 
, period, for that would bring us to a full stop,) 
should be epigrammatic rather than gram- 
niatic; 
speech than the roots of words; it should—but 


THE Stoddart-Dillon Comedy Company, 
with which Mr. Gustav Frohman is manageri- 
cally associated, with Messrs. John Dillon and | | 
George W. Stoddard and Miss Louise Dillon | let us show by example what it should be 
as artistic attractions, are now traveling through | From the great and gigantic work, in the pre- 


the south and west, with laughter and lucre fol- | paration of which Puck spends the few mo- 
lowing in their wake. ments of rest which his severe editorial labors | 


allow him, we extract as specimens the few fol- 


THERE is one young lady who does not be- | lowing definitions. ‘The whole work, which al- 


lieve in bursting direct from the chrysalis of 
amateurdom into the full efflorescence of a pro- 
fessional début in a hired hall. ‘This is Miss 


Constance Dudley, who has gone to Paris to A CCORDEON.—an agreeable instrument—-when 
study under Regnier. She will make her first | played several itaeaine. 


appearance in London, and will come back to | “ 4 cro. man who lives in Peace if he minds 
us to give us /wéie¢ with all the Parisian improve- | pi, Cyes 
ments. It is needless to add that Miss Dudley | 4 pegcyy9N.—an article which, like a contri- 


is young and promising. bution to a newspaper, is often returned, and de- 
Mr. GEorRGE GIDDENS has made quite a hit | clined, with thanks. 

in the small role of Ade/ard in ‘““The Mother’s ARGUMENT.—“‘ You lie, you villain, you lie!” 

Secret.” Mr. Giddins is always successful AMERICA.—a country inhabited by three races 

in this line of parts; in fact there are few more | —the Caucasians, the Cork-asians, and the 

promising actors on our stage than Mr. Geddens. | burnt-corkasians. 

Mr. Geddings is young yet, but possesses great AMATEUR (musician).—one who executes and 

talent, as does his wife, Miss Sydney Cowell. | murders. 

Mrs. Giddons is quite as clever in her line as AN&STHETIC.—“ I could be happy with ether 

Mr. Giddings in his, and they will both succeed, | were the other dear charmer (chloroform) 

ere long, in writing the name of Geddons high | away.”’ 

on the_roll of histrionic fame. ARMOR.--a protection worn in that day by 


Tue version of ‘‘Seraphine’’ now being those knights. . 
played at the Union Square Theatre, under the | Arms.—soldiers bear them; ladies bare them. 
title of “The Mother's Secret,” is almost a| ‘S?#ORISM.—young»men should be checked; 


literal translation, with copious cuts. It i young ladies should be mated. 
“4 rg R. Cazauran, and 4 in the and vied Art.—an ideal most praised by those farthest 
well done. There are, however, a few awk- trom 3 in f : hich 
ward renditions of the original French: for in- | often blows up ie Se et S aagueewmue 
stance, Gourmet (Chapelard) is referred to as plese a ’ 
the “tutor” of Adclard (Sulpice). He is the Averitt restored by 
boy’s /uteur—guardian. Most of the excisions drinking the @seO-¥aGays 
are judicious. It was wise to cut the revolting (To be. gouginned.) 
scene in which Chapelard proposes to unite = 
Sulpice and Yvonne. On the other hand, the 
cuts in the first act mar the effect of the “Et 
pour un!” ‘Et pour deux !!” “Et pour 
trois!!!” of Plantrose, (Dumont). On the 
whole, however, we may consider that we have | tion. — New Orleans Picayune. 
“‘Séraphine”’ as literally Englished as it is 
possible to mel it to American audiences, |. WHEN Six women hold a meeting, five of 
| them always have the floor, and the sixth one 

| keeps tally.— Unidentified “Obs. 

Dip you ever see a billiard-player who did 
wear a showy ring, and on a left-hand _fin- 


closely-written MS., will, in due course, appear 
| entire in this periodical: 








ADVICE 10 4 —_— printer—Go to the slug, 
thou sluggard:——Worcester Press. 


SopA-BOUNTAIN Gers are taking a vaca- 


DICTIONARY OF THE FUTURE. 








\ MONG the great characteristics of the | 
present time is the willingness of the 


people of the day to shake off the shac- |) ~ 

kles with which the pas has vainly sought to "A Gmonegaie 2 age in getting through 

fetter them, and to rely 1.0re for encourage- | h ont ; reed f sd on yrs shoes 

ment and inspiration on posterity than on an- | % the entrance to Oper Se mu 
| tain.— Ax. unknown; probably St. Louis. 


tiquity. In short, we work for the future. Nor | 

is Puck to be behindhand in this good work. | A man who was labored with for not having 
His eyes, like the eyes of Argus, see everything. | 4 Bible in the house, excused himself by saying 
His hands, like the hands of Briareus, are ready | that there was nothing “in the Bible that he 


to execute the orders of his brain. First and | |‘ hadn’t in hig-dictionary.— Worcester Rewey. 


foremost among needed reforms he beholds the | 
dictionary. These useful works, as they now | Tue Rhode Island judge who decided that 
the law preventing cruelty to “‘ animals” does 


exist, are fit, perhaps, to teach the infant mind | 
€y are utterly and absolutely in-»/ not protect pigeons has not yet stated whether 


adequia re for the instruction and edification of | he regards the nen as a vegetable or a min- 
ee, 
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glory from Johnson’s dictionary. Walker is | 


it should deal rather with flowers of | 


‘ '— New Haven Union. .Yes; he played } 
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Anowers fe for or ths Anueions. » 


I.—O! 
V. V. R.—Yes. 


man—but his dictionary is weak—behind the | 


JouNsOoN.—1: Nine: 2: Nein. 


HASELTINE.—What reason have you to suppose that 
| she meant anything of the sort ? 


ELIZABETH.—Not while the court continues to have 
that intimate acquaintance with itself which at present 
| characterizes it. 


ScRIBE.—No, you are mistaken. The stage-manager 
| may be called in to assist in your ejection; but it is the 
manager who is supposed to have read your piece. 


NED SCUPPER,—We regret to have to give it as 
| our final decision that careful perusal and reperusal of 
your latest communication does not enable us to discup- 
| per any new merits in it. 


MeEbvus.—Your sketch is declined. This will not ‘put 
you in the seventh heaven of delight,” perhaps; but we 


{ are content. We do not want to have the author of that 


ready extends to g47, 892 foolscap pages of sketch Medus in the happy land. 


|} Brin.—Peace, peace, perturbed spirit. Take an 
opiate. Pull down your anzesthetic vest. You can’t be 
cured; but you may alleviate the agony of the spasms in 


{ 
| 
which you write such poems as ‘* My Birdie.” 

Custis,—It may be as you say, or it may not. If not, 
the probabilities are strong that it is otherwise. But if it 
is so, and is not the contrary, we do not think we are 


going too far in expressing the opinion that you are right, 


SYLVESTER W.—Your paragraphs are appropriately 
disposed of. As soon as you are ready, you may call at 
our office and imbibe the draught of gall and hemlock, 
spiced with corrosive sublimate, which our sub-editor has 
| brewed for you. 


J. W. THoMas.—We are very sorry, but you will have 
to send for your MS. Your story was handed to the 
staff, and the staff has declined to read the story, on the 
ground that the staff of a humorous paper is not meces- 
| sarily a commission de /unatico inguirendo. 





Buz.—Your conversational powers are no doubt excel- 
| Tent: you appear to have a fluency of ideas, such as they 
are, remarkable in a man so young as you must be, But 
he said powers do not show to entire advantage on paper 
—you can’t infusé into them the warmth and spirit, as it 
were, of the livi ce. Perhaps, if you have occasion 
to address amy fu communications to us, it would be 
well to-confine yourself to the judicious limitations ‘of the 
gay and festive postal-card. 


R. W. j., Mv. VERNON, AND OTHER iis. — Ii 
is not Puck’s intention to issue an English Almanac this 
year. At a later date arrangements be made for such 
a publication, At present’ his admirers must ontent 
themselves without, and Puck will't try to be so iously 


good that they will think he is a double-back action 
extra reciprocating almanac and journal combined, The 
English Puck may, however, remark that the “Kalender” 
of his German brother is $0 good that it is worth | 
learn the Teutonic tongue, ‘eng to 


ile to 


learn it, in order to 





Mrs. sdacngese eaginee EE nadia! ve 
In any case, we do not wish to lift the sacred veil of 
matrimonial privacy, Therefore we refuse to enter into 
the question you raise 
| goras’s peculiar ill- feeling towards Lycoras. 
have been his next-door neighbor, as 





ou ;, or he may 
not. Neither do we care whether Eycoras was a good- 
looking man or whether he was as plain as a red cart. 
We believe your questions are prompted solely by jealousy 
of Lycoras. 
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1. Donner und Blitzen! there’s that Phylloxera Mac 2. Worse and worse! that Colorado-Beaconsfield 2. 
Mahoniensis still on those vines. 


and has a Turk’s head instead of cobs, 
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FARMER BISMARCK’S TROUBLES. 


‘Ten thousand devils! now my cattle have the 


Beetle will gobble up all the vegetation and Egypt, and rinderpest. I may thank Russia for this. 
the Suez Canal in the bargain. 








2 yi « 
5. ‘This is really too much—evyen my best land is un- 6, Oh! dear, oh! dear, there won't be a green thing 


dermined by that black mole.of a Pope. left now these grasshopper Communists have put in 
an appearance. 





orn-crop.isn't spoilt, 








































7. My pigs destroyed by this tern 8. I think I’ve had enough of farming? I'l go into 
Russo-Turkish storn by the diplomatic business again...» — Th 
3 the umbrella to hide. Seg it aoe Sipser ‘ 
. ze ee % us seas =, ‘* ees 
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(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st. 





(CONTINUED.) 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AR “47 HEN he lit the gas, he opened his desk, 
took out a roll of bank-notes and told 
them over; they were the careful sav- 

ings of his stewardship. He wrote the sum on 

a slip of paper, and opened his check-book. It 

contained a check in discharge of the building 

and alteration expenses, which the architect 
had not yet received. It was signed by René, 
and made payable to the architect or “‘ bearer.”’ 

The amount of this check M. de Gaillefontaine 

wrote under the other figures, and adding them 

together found a total which drew from him a 

sigh of relief. ‘‘ Anyhow,” he said, ‘‘ you shall 

not be a pauper, Antoine.” Like a wise gen- 
eral, he prepared for defeat. 

The following morning, at the moment of re- 
turning from sleep to consciousness, when fact 
and probability mingle in the mind, M. de 
Gaillefontaine saw a desperate alternative to 
quiet defeat. His imagination figured two men 
engaged in a fight to the death. He with whom 
De Gaillefontaine’s sympathy lay was being 
worsted, and was powerless to parry the vigor- 
ous cuts of his adversary. Inglorious, una- 
venged defeat was before him; his foe was nerv- 
ing his arm for the coup de grace. M. de 
Gaiilefontaine struggled to advise the doomed 
man. At least he might try to kill, or die with 
the savage satisfaction of having mortally 
wounded, his conqueror. M. de Gaillefon- 
taine, with an effort, cried out, “If you can’t 
parry, thrust!” and awoke. 

The scheme contained in this half-waking 
fancy suggested not only a desperate end, but 
also the means to be employed. He lay quietly 
modeling the crude idea until it took a form 
that pleased him. 

** After all,” he thought, ‘it is not Fox I 
should deal with in the first instance; it is this 
Hugh Biron, who threatens me and drives me 
to extremity. If he were away, I might laugh 
at Fox, and enjoy the defeat entailed by his 
own folly. And surely at this ball I can find 
means of quarreling with this young man, and 
in my own self-defense get rid of him. These 
English can fight only the box.” 

He arranged his plans systematically and in 
sequence: 

“*r. To offer myself to René. 

“2. If she accepts me, to prevent any com- 
munication between her and her cousin or Mr. 
Fox; without violence if possible. 

“3. If she declines to take me, or post- 
pones her decision, to find Hugh Biron and 
silence him. 

“4. If H? B. refuses to fight with the ra- 
pier, to secure my property and bolt immedi- 

ately, with the Raffiolli—or without her.” 

The possibility of having to resort to the 
last expedient was the occasion of his going to 
Reading that morning with a portmanteau. 
He had written to René’s banker there to pre- 
pare for a heavy demand; and, knowing him, 
the clerk paid out the amount upon the check 
drawn for the architect in notes and all the 
gold he had at command. With this M. de 
Gaillefontaine returned to Riverford. 


There was plenty of occupation for M. de 
Gaillefontaine during the day. The arrange- 
ment for lighting the grounds, the erection of 
pavilions, the cussinerie, all received his super- 
vision. Visitors and luggage arrived: : the visi- 


tors chiefly Italian and German ladies and gen- 
tlemen, swarthy mostly, all muffled to the eyes; 
their luggage, music, and instruments in im- 
portant cases, and clean linen in the smallest 
and most unpretensious carpet-bags. There 
was yet to be the final rehearsal of the new 
opera, and these visitors had come on Saturday 
for Monday. They knew the wine, and were 
fond of billiards. 

In the evening Mr. Fox’s letter was handed 
to M. de Gaillefontaine. Turning to the sig- 
nature, he apologized to his friends, and left 
them. 

In his letter Mr. Fox stated his intention of 
selling the document how in his possession, and 
desired to know whether monsieur would pur- 
chase it at a price commensurate with the per- 
sonal inconvenience and mental anxiety it had 
entailed upon its possessor. 

The address he gave made it impossible to 
communicate with him before Monday, the day 
of the fete. After some close thinking, M. de 
Gaillefontaine sat down at a desk and flourished 
his reply to Mr. Fox. 


‘* My.esteemed and respected Friend:—I ac- 
knowledge an equality, and I give the hand. 
Accept my compliments. You should have 
been a Frenchman. With respect to your 
obliging letter and your magnanimous offer it is 
that I write. 

‘* One of your genius must be aware that the 
value of the document you hold depends less 
upon the risk you ran in securing it than upon 
its value to me; is it not so? It is of course a 
trumpery if it you have communicated to any 
one—to Mr. Hugh Biron, for example. That 
you would think to defraud me by selling a 
deed which Mr. Biron refuses is a foolery for 
which I cannot believe that you are so capable; 
wherefore I shall be glad to buy it of you 
straight. 

“We make a little afaire here on Monday, 
June 1,and I enclose an invitation for you and 
your good friend; he who so skillfully assisted 
you on a particular occasion of the past. With 
this companion at your side, amongst many 
who would prevent an act of violence, and 
with my assurance that for a week I will regard 
you as the friend of my bosom, you may assure 
yourself of perfect safety. It will be all right, 
truly. 

‘Tt is presumption to offer advice to one 
who has shown himself so capable of to take 
care of himself, yet I would counsel you to 
wear a mask and disguise your appearance, as 
Mr. Hugh Biron will be present, and might re- 
cognize you. 

“To business. If it is that we find at the 
departure from the /e¢e that Mr. Biron has not 
said to Miss Biron anything of which we speak 
now, I will then purchase this paper of you at 
once. Ihave the honor to be, respected sir, 
your friend, 

DE GAILLEFONTAINE.” 


M. de Gaillefontaine was proud of his letter; 
in correspondence at least he felt himself infi- 
nitely superior to Fox, and this consciousness 
of worth elated him. 

No vain man can ever be long unhappy. 
He regards himself and cannot but be hopeful 
with such a vision of promise. His vanity is 
the precious alchemy by which the leadenest 
possibilities are turned into golden probabili- 
ties. He looks at himself and his work, sees 
good in everything, and rejoices. 

But it was not vanity alone that caused M. 
de Gaillefontaine to exult. The danger of his 
position excited him; and his love of show and 
display was gratified by the theatrical circum- 
stances of the coup he was to make. On Mon- 
day all the characters would be upon the stage; 
if he remained upon the scene it would be as 








the central figure; if he were obliged to leave 


he would quit with ec/a#, and his absence would 
be marked like the disappearance of a sun from 
a system. 

On Sunday he was brilliant. René was not 
surprised at the change in his demeanor. It 
was unusual for him to be sad, and an exhube- 
rant flow of spirits might be simply a counter- 
action. She had a suspicion, moreover, that 
his demonstrative gayety was intended to con- 
ceal the concern he felt on_account of Hugh, 
and to forestall him in the possession of her re- 
gard. Indeed, had she not been amused, she 
must have been embarrassed by his constant 
attention to her. He was tender and senti- 
‘mental when he had opportunity; he gave up 
a game of billiards; he neglected Raffolli on 
her account. 

Beatrice Raffiolli would not submit to unex- 
plained neglect. 

‘* Look, my marquis,” said she to him, when, 
in the twilight, he allowed himself to be senti- 
mental to her, “I should very much like to 
know all that you have not told me.” 

‘* What is that? Have I not told you every- 
thing—more than Samson told Delilah? Hold 
you not my life, my fortune, in your hand? I 
have told you of this Fox, of my adventures 
and perils.” 

“Yes; but you say nothing of our queen. 
You do not explain this tenderness which has 
grown since we were in Italy together.” 

“Did I not incur her anger? My God, it 
behooves me to make myself agreeable, or— 
phew!—‘ M. de Gaillefontaine, we can dispense 
with your service; you have been very good to 
me—very clever in your endeavors for my pros- 
perity, but—you can go!’ Eh! it is time I be- 
have myself.” 

‘* My marquis—you so clever, so sage—has 
it not appeared to you, knowing our queen’s 
purity, that when she finds people talking of 
your tenderness, your sweetness, your languish- 
ing, she will see that one of two things she must 
do—either she must marry you or give you this 
discharge from her household, which you so 
much dread ?” 

“‘ Ah, you do me the honor to be jealous!” 

“‘Of my interests, assuredly. Antoine, I 
like our queen too well to be her rival if she 
married. Again, I am enamored of these 
quiet English homes, and should prefer to 
marry and settle down, as you proposed when 
you laid out to me the affairs of your life, to 
any other arrangement we could make.” 

“IT will not encourage your jealousy!” cried 
monsieur playfully. ‘I will tell you nothing 
at this moment of my plans as a punishment of 
your wicked doubt. But this you shall know: 
I am preparing for flight. On Tuesday morn- 
ing—possibly to-morrow night—I may come to 
you and say, ‘Take the seat beside me in this 
carriage at once; put these notes in your bosom: 
they are yours, if I am caught; if I escape, they 
are ours.’”’ 

With these words he left her; partly for the 
sake of effect, partly to avoid further question. 
But Raffiolli was not satisfied. 

‘*« May’,” she said; “‘ why not ‘shadl’? Is 
it that you will take me only if René refuses, 
eh? This must be found out.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tue picture which had been drawn for René 
when she stood penniless outside the Riverford 
estate, was completely realized on the day of 
her fete. Her home was a bijou palace spring- 
ing from a bed of flowers, and she stood there 
to welcome a hundred guests, each distin- 
guished amongst men for talent, if not for ge- 
nius. All that M. de Gaillefontaine had pro- 
mised was fulfilled, and more. Nature assisted 
his ‘success, and supplied what his ingenuity 
could not command —tender breezesand a blue 





sky dappled with pearly cumulose clouds. It 
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was sufficiently warm for the southern visitors 
to remove their comforters; for others to enjoy 
the cool shade of the rustling beeches by the 
tiver’s edge. 

Where Renéwent men and women clustered, 
each newly-arrived guest anxious to renew ac- 
quaintance with theede//e regina, and render 
the tribute of wit stored expressly for her ear. 
Yet somehow she was not elated as she had 
been by the ovations in Italy. Her friends 
were very witty, very flattering, very nice; but 
they did not engross her thought and exalt her 
above her ‘‘ everyday ” condition. Whilst list- 
ening to a remarkably good thing that Hall 
said to Biddel, when he went to Burlington 
House for his rejected pictures—it was the 
twentieth good thing she had heard since mid- 
day—she found herself wondering whether that 
other English artist had any pictures hung in 
Burlington House, with a curious feeling of 
hope, as if it were a matter of interest to her 
whether he was successful or not. She heard a 
laugh at the conclusion of the story, and she 
herself laughed; but she was conscious of her 
hypocrisy, for at the point of the story she had 
been speculating as to the time that tall artist 
with the bent shoulders would come, if he came 
at all. Certainly she looked forward, with an 
eager throbbing at her heart, to night-time. 
The stratagem she had arranged was hazardous 


and bold, and in itself enough to account for [ 


the excitement she felt. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was like a boy on the 
5th of November who had squibs to let off. 

His intense delight in displaying himself up- 
on the stage of that theatre he had raised, be- 
fore the audience forwhom he had prepared it, 
made the vital business which was to follow 
of almost secondary importance. He ate no- 
thing at dinner, and lost his temper with the 
cooler professional artists, who preferred linger- 
ing over the sweets to ‘‘ making-up”’ before the 
necessary hour. 

Within the last week René had resigned the 
part she had accepted in the little opera, ex- 
cusing herself upon the ground that it would 
be in better taste for her to take a place amidst 
the greater number of her guests in the audi- 
torium. 

But Beatrice Raffiolli explained the matter 
differently amongst the ladies, who were less 
mad in their enthusiasm for René. She pointed 
out the singular likeness of her voice to René’s, 
which similarity must challenge comparison, 
wherein René, wanting the cultivation and tech- 
nical management of Raffiolli, must be ranked 
second. ‘ And the queen is prudent, and will 
not risk the supremacy she enjoys.” 

Indeed there was a very singular similarity 
in the voices of these two, ancl it was this simi 
larity which made René throw up her part; but 
for a very different reason from that imputed 
by Raffiolli. 

And so she sat with the audience, changing 
her place between the acts, and looking round 
upon her friends. Once the color came to her 
cheek. Hugh, standing so far from her, could 
not surely see that change of complexion, yet 
the effect upon him was as if he had. René 
would have been thankful for a mask. 


[To be continued.]} 








A Lapy reader of the Bulletin says: ‘ Were 
you not mistaken when you informed the pub- 
lic, through your paper, that ‘Abraham was 
the first auctioneer when he put Isaac up for a 
sacrifice’¢ If I remember right, some two 
thousand years previous to that occurrence 
Cain assumed the role of auctioneer when he 
knocked down Abel.” — Boston Bulletin. ‘The 
Herald has positive information that Eve was 
the first auctioneer when she put up Adam and 
sold him with an apple.—/V. Y. Heradd. 








THE SANGUINARY PREVARICATOR OF THE 
BLACK HILLS. 


THE man who has been to the Black Hills, 
says the Bismarck 77ibune, and returned, is a 
big gun at the village drug store, and feels 
called upon to tell the truth when narrating his 
adventures. Such a man, named Curt, was 
telling the other night how many Indians he 
had killed during his three months’ residence 
in the Hills. 

After he had talked half an hour, one of the 
listeners, who had kept track of the number 
killed, exhibited the figures. 

“‘I find,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ that you killed 
1,500 savages in three months!” , 

“Is that all?” exclaimed the unabashed 
Black Hiller. ‘‘ Why, 1 believe you have left 
out a week’s work there somewhere.” 

‘*If you had such good luck killing Indians, 
why didn’t you stay there ?”’ demanded another 
suspicious listener. 

“‘ Well, the truth is, gentlemen, I was afraid 
of ruining my left eye. I squinted along my 
gun-barrel so much that my face was being 
drawn out of shape, and the sight was so far 
gone that I had tu be led abont by a dog.” 

‘* And you killed Indians while in that condi- 
tion ?” 

** [ did, though I’ve always felt a little mean 
about it. I couldn’t see to shoot, and so I run 
’em down and kicked ’em to death. It wasn’t 
manly in me, and I want to ask the forgiveness 
of you, gentlemen, right here and now.” 

‘There was a long spell of appalling silence, 
and then some one said that Eph Francis had 
bought a new coon dog.— Unknown Historian. 


A MAN WHO SAW A MULE DIE. 


A TRAGIC EVENT WHICH OCCURRED ON 
THE SOUTH FORK OF THE YUBA RIVER. 


‘* Arn’r it a curious thing that nobody ever 
sees a mule die?” remarked an old teamster in 
Gumbert & Webber’s Saloon. ‘‘ No man living 
ever saw a mule die, I s’pose ?” 

Thus remarked Mr. Daniels, lighting a fresh 
cigar: ‘‘In 1850 I was mining on the south 
fork of the Yuba, and it came my turn‘to cook 
for my gang. We took turns each week, you 
know. Well, I was going to show how econo- 
mical I could run the commissary. 1 went and 
bought a peck of dried apples; they were all 
stuck together in a lump, but I got ’em jam’d 
into the pot, poured in some water and started 
the fire. Presently a few of ’em began to rise 
up to the top of the pot, and so I skimmed ’em 
off and put ’em ina pan. Pretty soon some 
more bulged up, and I skimmed ¢Aem off and put 
‘em in the pan. ‘The first thing I knew after I 
had skimmed that blasted pot a while I had to 
get another pan, and then another, and by the 
time I’d got four pans heaped up full, dang my 
skin if there wasn’t more apples in the pans 
than there was in the pot. ‘That is, I thought 
so at the time. I kept getting more pans and 
buckets and lard-cans, and all the while plumb 
frightened to death for fear some of the boys 
would come in and see how extravagant I was, 
for I had been blowin’ on how cheap I could 
run the mess. The blasted apples still kept a- 
comin’ out of the pot. I put some papers on 
the floor and covered ’em with fruit, and, by 





Jove, the place looked like a Santa Clara fruit- 
drying establishment, and the pot was still bilin’ 
full.” 

‘‘What has that got to do with a mule 
dyin’ ?” 

‘* Wate a minute, I’m comin’ to the mule. 
Finally I got desperate and dumped over twelve 
bushels of the apples back of the cabin, behind 
atree. In about an hour I heard a devil of a 
noise, and ran out. What do you surpose I 
found? Why, a four-hundred-dollar mule 
kickin’ in the agonies of death. ‘The apples 
was gone; the mule nearly so. He was swelled 
up like a balloon, and the first thing I knew he 
busted. Pledge my word, gentlemen, he ex- 
ploded like a giant-powder blast, and brought 
the whole camp to the place. I kept still; they 
could not find the mule, and it cost ’em $10 to 
advertise a reward for him in the Sacramento 
Union. About two weeks afterwards they 
caught a couple of Greasers hanging round, 
and they put it up that they stole the mule, so 
they hung ’em. I was there, but did not say a 
word for fear the boys would find out how ex- 
travagant I had run the cummissary. Let’s 
have something.” — Virginia (Vev.) Chronicle. 





TALMAGE is the toney pastor of Brooklyn. 
—N. Y. Herald. 

WE begin to be afraid that that Gail Hamil- 
ton has got almost rested.— Worcester Press. 


A MalinE buzz-saw recently beat Zach Chand- 
ler’s best. It took eight fingers without wink- 
ing.— Unidentified Ex. 

AN insane inquiry: When a man is “‘ rooted 
to the spot” by fear, does he branch out before 
he leaves? -Vorristown Herald. 


Tue Cincinrati Saturday Night says that 
Spotted Tail’s wife mashed that new plug hat 
over his eyes the first night he got back. 


WHEN aman begins going down in the world, 
the shoemaker will give him a lift, if he’s got a 
quarter; ora welt if he hasn’t.— Worcester Press. 


Ir a friend points a gun at you, knock him 
down. It will be time enough afterwards to 
find out whether it is loaded or not.—Mew 
Haven Union. 

You put your finger in water. You pull it 
out and look for the hole. ‘That is very much 
like putting money in a Chicago savings bank. 
—-Nashvilie American. 

THERE is an opportunity for the New York 
Herald to again express its surprise that Conk- 
ling did not accuse Curtis of wearing a chemi- 
loon.— Worcester Press. 

O_p Unc.eE NeEp could never have become a 
member of any colored society, because, no 
matter what his qualifications, he would always 
be black bald.—/iila. Herald. 

Jonn KeENNELL, John O’Brien and John 
Robinson represent Passaic county in the New 
Jersey Legislature. ‘‘ Three Jacks” are a good 
hand.—-Mew York Commercial. 

SincE Time is not a person we can overtake 
when he is past, let us honor him with mirth 
and cheerfulness.of heart while he is passing.— 
Goethe, in a paragraphic frame of mind. 

Gen. TayLor thought that no woman could 
have her husband in the army and be happy. 
‘The opinion of Mrs. Gen. ‘laylor would be 
more valuable, however.— Worcester Press. 

CoLLeceE incident—First junior: ‘I say, 
Bill, where is the Latin lesson?” Second ju- 
nior: ‘On page 304 of the pony, don’t know 
where it is in the other book.”’-- Unidentified Ex. 

A Jersey farmer, who accidentally hit the 
bull’s-eye in a Camden shooting-gallery, said 
he ‘‘ knew he’d break the danged thing.” This 
was when the bell rung and the target flew up. 
Camden Post. 
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Anp the Lord saith unto Samuel, whose 
name was also Cox, “‘ Where art thou, Samuel ?” 
And Samuel answered and said, ‘“‘ Here, Lord, 
on the committee on the library, cuss it.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


SECRETARY Evarts submitted to the President 
a rough draught of a Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, but it was rejected on the ground that it 
was a longer sentence than the turkeys deserved. 
— Worcester Fress. 


Mawnzoni’s popular book is called ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi,” but it wouldn’t be popular with 
us. When a man says “‘ promess,”’ he ought to 
be positive, and not have any “i sposi” about 
it—lV. Y. Comm. Ado. 


THE latest female mania bespatters decrepit 
old earthenware pots with decalcomaniacal 
honors, varnishes the diabolical result and then 
stands off and exclaims ‘‘O, how nice!’’— 
Easton Free Press. 


THE time will come when every man can re- 
ceive the election returns by telegraph to his 
own bedroom. The opportunities of the mar- 
ried men are being narrowed down every year. 
— Newark Sunday Catt. 


Mr. Ponco, the gorilla, proposes to learn the 
carpenter’s trade. His outfit will not be very 
expensive in the way of a chest of tools. He 
already has a monkey-wrench and several small 
vices.—Hartford Sunday Globe. 


Peruaps the gnats will be kind enough to 
remember and mention that the late Senator 
Morton never stole anything. Ordinarily this 
would be small praise, but in these days it is 
worthy of publicity.—Zou. Sunday Argus. 


THE favorite literature of Cincinnati: Hogg’s 
Melodies, Hamlet, the Baconian Philosophy, 
Piggs’s History of Brussels, Warren’s ‘“l'en Sows- 
in a Year,” and Scott’s ‘‘Lard of the Iles.”— 
Graphic. Waven’t they saw-Sage’s theological 
works ?— Phila. Bulletin. 

A VERMONT couple began their canoebial 
career the other day by being married in a 
boat on Lake Champlain.—WV. Y. Com, Adv. 
They selected Champlain, because there is knot 
tied in that lake.—FAila. Bulletin. 


A Co.tumBus, Ga., lady has been found so 
kindhearted that she will never beat an egg.— 
Richmond Enquirer. But she whips up her 
dresses. — Louisville Cour.-Jour. Yes, and 
smacks her lips, too.—Z#x. Yes, and bangs 
her hair, too.—/’ila. Bulletin. 


Lucy STONE says she despises the custom of 
men lifting their hats to women, and she wants 
no man to salute her in that way. What Lucy 
likes is an easy, natural, hearty greeting, some- 
thing like: ‘‘ Hello, Stoney, old girl, how does 
she run ?”— Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘* A CHINESE baby was refused as a competi- 
tor in a San Francisco baby-show.” The man- 
agers, we presume, were afraid a China baby 
might get broken. Such babies are very brit- 
tle, and of late years have been largely super- 
seded by the india-rubber article.—JVorr. He- 
rald. 

GEN. SHERMAN returns to Washington bear- 
ing upon his manly beard the kisses of a whole 
townful of Oregon girls. This, as the French- 
man said in the Crimea, is magnificent, but it 
isn’t war.— Chicago Times. Guess you wern’t 
around when he reached home after that per- 
formance.-—Boston Fost. 


Let a young gentleman and a young lady 
try the following scientific experiment: A gal- 
vanic-battery is set in motion, and while he 
takes one handle in one of his hands she takes 
the other in one of hers. Then let them softly 
kiss each other. This brings out all the fire- 
works there are in two moving sculs.— Uniden- 
tified Ex. 





“* Anxious MOTHER” wants to know how to 
keep her boys at home. We would advise her 
to buy them a keg of beer, a pack of cards, 
and instruct them in the beautiful game of draw- 
poker. Ina day or two they will become so 
attached to home that you can’t drive them 
away with a club.—_ Rhinebeck Gazette. 

WE are looking for the man who will soon 
step into our sanctum, spit on the carpet, get 
his feet on the table, beg our tobacco, and go 
through several other preliminaries before he 
raises his hand to high heaven and swears that 
he killed a pig, six months old, which weighed 
1,000 lbs.— Brookville Jeffersonian. 


AUDIENCES, as a general thing, are predis- 
posed to think well of a speaker. But when a 
man with a meerschaum nose and a botanical 
garden in full bloom all over his face gets up 
to address a temperance meeting, it nfust be 
admitted that the cry of “‘take in your sign!” 
is not without extenuating circumstances,—S/. 
Louis Republican. 

WHEN you want an example of pathos that 
goes down to hard-pan, watch the young man 
shivering in his threadbare summer clothes in 
front of a fashionable tailor’s window, contem- 
plating the handsome fall styles, and gently 
whistling the ‘‘ Sweet Bye and Bye.”—Cincin- 
nati Breakfast Table. 


Now, the housefly, with haggard eye, 
And cramped rheumatic knees, 
Crawls in the crack of a picture back, 
Kicks up the dust in deep disgust, 
And with one feeble sneeze, 
Flops down in a huff, on his bed of fluff, 
To hibernate and freeze. 
Brooklyn Union-Argus. 


A soy came along to one of our neighbor’s 
houses holding a very dirty dog, and asked the 
gentleman of the house: ‘* Don’t you want to 
buy a dog, mister?” ‘What kind of a dog is 
it?” asked the gentleman. The boy looked 
puzzled. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “‘ it is part terrier.” 
‘‘And what is the rest ?”” asked the gentleman. 
‘‘ The rest,”” answered the boy, “‘ why, the rest 
is—is just dog.” — Yonkers Gazette. 


‘‘ Pappy, can’t I-go to the Zoological Gar- 
dens to see the anomile fight the rhinoscrow ?” 
‘“‘ Sartain, my son; but don’t you get your trou- 
sers torn. Strange, my dear, what a taste that 
boy has got for nat’ral history, isn’t it? No 
longer ago than yesterday he had eight pairs of 
tom-cats hanging by their tails from the clothes- 
line.”’ ‘ Bless his little heart, come to his mo- 
ther!”— Unknown Ex. 


A woman who was granted a divorce from 
her husband on Friday, September 27th, by the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, married a New- 
port widower on the following Thursday, be- 
came a mother on Sunday, 7th inst., and died 
on Tuesday night, gth inst. ‘There is sucha 
thing, we think, as being in too great a hurry. 
—Kochester Democrat. 


A Lapy living on Cooper Street, who once 
rejected a red-haired and whiskered man, was 
somewhat astonished when a twelve year old 
daughter, in the presence of company, went up 
to a gentleman and sai:!: 

‘‘If mother had a-married Aim I'd a-been 
red-headed, wouldn’t I, mom ?”’ 

And when the company left there was whal- 
ing if not gnashing of teeth._— Camden Fost. 


Tell me, ye winged winds 
That round my pathway rave, 
Know ye some quiet shop 
Where I can get a shave? 


Some lone and pleasant cell 
By rough chins all unvexed 
Where weary man may go 
And be at once the “‘ next”? 
Camden Fost. 





A FARMER being poorly provided with 
materials of sustenance for his men, fed 
them with pork cooked with the rind upon it. 
A young man of the company, not liking that 
outer portion of the food, was observed by the 
host to be carefully removing the outside cov- 
ering, whereupon the latter said, ‘‘ Young man, 
we eat the rind and all here.” To which the 
youth replied, ‘‘ All right, old man; I’m cut- 
ting it off for you.”— Unidentified Ex. 


Ir we take a baby of, say, six months old, 
and of the weight of about thirty pounds, and 
drop it from a height of four feet to the floor, 
it will break into from two to eight pieces. Of 
course, the pieces remain attached to each 
other by clothing and pins, but that its frame- 
work is broken a very superficial inspection 
will show. It is this extreme liability to break 
which renders careful men so reluctant to hold 
babies.—/V. Y. Zimes. 


‘Tuts is the way the Rochester Democrat 
quotes the President’s ‘Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion: 

‘*Let us with one spirit and with one voice 
lift up praise and thanksgiving to God for His 
manifold goodness to our land, His manifest 
care for the nation. 

‘Detroit does not want an obelisk. What 
is demanded here is a ten-mile section of the 
Chinese wall along the river, with all corner 
loafers on the river side. 

‘‘Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the United States, do appoint,” etc. 


BRETHREN, let us stand up and lay our sev- 
eral hands on our respective hearts, and 
swear that, in view of the war in the East, and 
the further fact that ‘Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions have already begun to streak the pale air, 
we will abstain from all intoxicating jokes on 
Turkey during the month of November. Let 
us have no hand in the dressing of ‘lurkey this 
overburdened year.— Hawkeye. 


THERE has just been made public a funny 
incident of the recent Ohio election. Mr. 
John C. Covert was running for the Legis- 
lature on the Republican ticket, when it was 
recalled by the opposition managers that 
in June, 1876, he had written a very sensible 
aiticle on ‘‘ Cheap Living,” an article in which 
he showed, with the ability of Miss Juliet Car- 
son, that a soup could be made at a cost of six 
cents for peas, onions, asparagus, spinach, and 
a small beef-bone which the butcher was almost 
willing to give away, a soup that was savory and 
nutritious and would make a meal for a poor 
man’s family. Mr. Covert was thereupon as- 
sailed as ‘‘the soup-bone candidate,” who 
thought that refuse beef-bones were good 
enough for American workingmen; cartoons 
presented him as ladling out soup in exchange 
for workingmen’s votes, or as running down 
the workingiwen, armed with a soup-bone and 
a syringe charged with broth. ‘The result was 
that it took the official count to decide that he 
was elected by some twenty votes, though his 
district went Republican by a large majority. 
This recalls the fact that Tom Corwin won his 
first Congressional election in a district hope- 
lessly opposition by telling how his opponent, 
who did indeed wear “ store-clothes,” slept in 
a night-gown. He intended the story for a 
joke, but the freemen of Ohio took it in earn- 
est, and, rallying against the pampered aristo- 
crat, defeated him. A somewhat similar story 
is told of a Whig candidate in New York, who, 
stopping for a dinner at a wayside inn, ordered 
his beefsteak to be broiled and not fried. Whe- 
ther his alert constituents thought he was re- 
lapsing into savagery or putting on airs is not 
known, but they promptly made that broiled 
beefsteak a live issue in the campaign, and he 
was defeated.— Boston Fost. 
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An interesting story comes from Arizona. 
Kellogg and Carter owned a mining claim, and 
foolishly quarreled about it. Kellogg was a 
man of few words; “light and free was his 
touch upon his revolver.” With little ado, he 
fired at his partner, and supposed that he had 
sent a bullet into his breast; but behold: Car- 
ter was a good young man, and had a Bible in 
the pocket of his gray working-shirt. The ball 
struck upon the sacred book, its course was 
turned, and Carter was unhurt. Then the good 
young man whipped out his gleaming bowie- 
knife, sprang upon Kellogg, and carved him so 
artistically that his hold on his revolver relaxed 
and he was like to die. The good young man 
staunched his opponent’s wound, and rode 
away for a physician, returning within twenty- 
four hours, having made a total distance of 
over ninety miles. Kellogg is recovering. 
Carter, to avoid arrest, sought to cross the 
river, and this time the Bible didn’t save him. 
He was drowned. ‘The moral of this recital is 
very intricate. But it is plain that Carter 
wasn’t born to be hanged. 


How the Police Inspectors are made game 
of is told by a French paper: A Police In- 
spector being informed that a restaurateur in 
his bailiwick was serving game out of season, 
visits the restaurant and orders dinner. ‘‘ Wai- 
ter,” says he, ‘‘ can you give me a salmi of par- 
tridge?” ‘*Settingly, sir,” replies the waiter, 
promptly, and yells to the cook: ‘“ Partridge 
for one.” The inspector finishes his dinner 
leisurely, and then says to the waiter: ‘‘ Ask 
the boss to step this way a minute.” ‘ What 
for?” ‘*I wish to notify him to appear in 
Court to-morrow and answer for selling par- 
tridges out of season.” ‘Oh, I guess it ain’t 
worth while bothering him about that.” ‘Do 
as I tell you. Iam the Police Inspector, and 
have secured the necessary evidence against 
him.” ‘‘ Oh, I spotted you, and guessed what 
you were after. It wasn’t partridge you had.” 
Police Inspector (uneasily)—‘‘ What was it, 
then ?” Waiter (cheerfully)—‘‘ Crow.” 


THE other day a New York teamster was 
brutally beating a bay mule with a paint-brush 
tail, when Henry Bergh, President A. S. P. C. 
A., rushed in and caught the fellow’s uplifted 
arm and cried, “Stay! Hold!” Just then the 
mule, who had reserved his fire until some one 
came in range, looked back, and fired a ninety- 
four pound hoof that caught Mr. Bergh about 
midships, and soured all the milk of human 
kindness in his hold quicker than a thunder- 
clap. ‘Kill him!” hissed the great philan- 
thropist between his set teeth, as he bowed him- 
self over his clasped hands and sought the 
nearest drug store, in the attitude of a boy who 
has tarried long at the green apples, “‘ Kill him! 
Pound the hair off him! ‘Tear out his heart 
with a nail-grab, the long-legged, iron-jawed, 
thick-headed son of iniquity! Pull his accursed 
legs out by the roots and cut him into fish-bait 
before you burn him alive! Oh-h-h, diddledy 
doggone a billy be doggoned son of a gun of a 
mule, anyhow!”—/hila. Ev. Bulletin. 


Cuar.es Backus, the San Franciscan, says: 


- ‘*T was born, not like the generality of people 


who become known—of poor, but honest pa- 
rents. I was born of wealthy parents, who 
were not only honest to begin with, but re- 
mained so, consequentially I am not related to 
any bank presidents, heads of insurance com- 
panies, check-raisers, or defaulting cashiers. 
My proudest record is that I have never run 
away. lIamone of the few men left in a glori- 
ous country which is fast becoming depopulated 
by the exodus of the clergy, the enforced re- 
tirement from a society which they adorned, of 
merchants and the wide world of respectable 
and pious gentlemen who have sudden and un- 
expected difficulties about their accounts.” 


THE Oil City Derrick says: Some of the 
“funny” items that are going the rounds are 
very similar to the following. They remind 
one of a mutual admiration society: 

I am smart.—Mud Creck Gazette. That’s 
so; I’m another.—Busti Herald. So am I.— 
Slam Bang Sentinel. Correct! But none of 
you are quoit (that’s a pun) so smart as I.— 
Fryburg Free Press. Good! Count us in.— 
Modoc Mentioner. Excellent! And we can’t 
be counted out. See?—S/abtown Journal. 
Oh, you are all smart; we are smart; we think 
we are smart; we know we are smart; we think 
other folks think we are smart.—Zllery Exam 
ner. 








THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, and as a rebuke 
to unscrupulous advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have given to Steinway & 


Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

“‘ This is to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor Grand, 
Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the great- 
est totality of excellent qualities and novelty of construct- 
ton, and in all points of excellence they received our 
highest average of points, and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ‘Highest 
degree of excellence in all their styles.’” 

Dated Fuly 28, 1877. 

Signed : 
Henry K. Otiver,_ E. Levasseur, 
Ep. Favre Perret, James C. Watson, 
OSEPH Henry, J. E. Hivearp, 
. A. P. Barnarp. 


Witi1aM THomson, 
Geo. F. Bristow, 
J. ScHiEDMAYER, 





The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from 
the note-book of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 


ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 

96 on Square Pianos, out of a possible 96! 

96 on Upright Pianos, out of a possible 96! 

96 on Parlor Grands, out of a possible 96! 

94 on Concert Grands, out of a possible 96! 

954 GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 95}! 

The next highest exhibitor reached a total average of 903%4 only. 
All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufactur- 
ers are declared false and fraudulent by authority of the Judges. 


EVERY STEINWAY PIANO IS FULLY WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on apphi- 


“’STEINWAY & SONS’ WAREROOMS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & i111 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 
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8vo. 160 pp. boards. 
EDITED BY 
LEOPOLD SCHENCK and GEORG ASMUS. 


100 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOSEPH KEPPLER. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


In Memoriam Brigham Young. 
To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 
‘““PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 North William Street, 
New York. 











PUCK’S 
Pictorial Departmen 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Keppcer is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 
Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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AND YET BEING SOLD AS 
COMPRESSED YEASY 


WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
EE 22> 


OSES CAML, /ELISCHBUNN &e COS: 


GENUINE ARTICLE 























PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


ELEVATOR. 


FREE! FREE!! 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckoners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 
33 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
Mrs. A. P. FALK........ anand PROPRIETRESS. 


THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND oda 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YOR 
Open all the year round. New Artists every week. hal hours 
of entertainment every evening. 
Commencing at 8 P.M. Admission 10 Cents. 
Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, §0 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, ApMissIon 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


NICOLL, the Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


DEO OB OI ib cho tntend sccctce convectecssied $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITS to order... <2... cccccccccscccces cocccvcces $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order......0.--seeeeeeeeeee ene $12.00 upwards. 





FREE!!! 


Song Books, 
Fortune 

















Grand Vin Médaillé 
CHAMPAGNE. 
A. LALANDE & CoO. 
CLARETS. 


EMIL SCHULTZE, 
35 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUCK. 








E. D. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 





GENTLEMEN °g 1 HATS 
174 Fifth Ave, ° 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Corrianpr Street, 
NEW YORK, 


PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 
wey ToR=. 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 





THE FAVORITE BEER GOBLET. 
uez0g Jad GZ1$ ..‘4997900., FHL 





(To be found here only,) 


Thin Bar Tumblers, per doz. 70 | Ale Glasses, per doz....... $2.00 
Ale Tumblers, per doz.....$1.10 | Water Tumblers. per doz. .$1.00 

Also all kinds of Bar Furnishing Goods AT BQUALLY Low PRICEs. 

Bar Bottles, Soda Tumblers, Sherries, Champagnes, Pony 
Brandies and Cocktail Glasses. New Styles, lowest Prices. Also 
complete line of Bar Goods in Silver, Tin and Copper Ware, Shakers 
and Strainers, Bar Spoons, Spice Bowls, Bar Cres, Measures and 
Funnells, Cuspadores, Water Pitchers in Silver or Decorated 
China, and Hot Water Urns for Gas or Oil, Bar Mirrors, Tumbler 
Drainers, Rubber Mats, Ice Chests, Cigar Lights, Champagne 
Openers, Beer Faucets, Corkscrews, Cocktail Straws, Wine 
Coolers and everything for the Complete Outfit of a Bar at 
PRICES FAR BELOW ANY House In Tuis City. 

COME AND SEE US, 

or drop a postal card and we will call with samples and prices, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to—prices just reduced 25 to 40 


ee EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


WN. IEC, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 


a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
OFFER GREAT BARGAINS IN 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STERLING. SILVER AND 


PLATED TA 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS in — variety at close prices. 


Our stock is entirely fresh, having been made since the robbery 
in June last and has been produced at the lowest possible rates. 
Diamond mounting a specialty.—Repairing in all its branches. 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 




















Letter from SIR HENRY HALFORD, Captain of British Team. 


GARDEN CIT TY HOTEL, 


CreepMoor, September 17th, 1877. 


Messrs. Wm. S. Kimpart & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—Pray accept my best thanks for the package of Vanity Fair Tobacco which I found here yesterday. 


best tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my western trip. 
H.S. J. HALFORD. 


It is the 











Believe me, yours truly, 
BARGAINS! 


D. KELLY’S 


CARPET & FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


512 & 514 8th Ave., Cor. 36th St., and 414 6th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


I's, CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, CURTAIN RINGS, RUGS, SHADES, CORNICES, MATTINGS, or att Desimasie Desires. 


BARGAINS! 


WE URE. FuURNITURS. 
CHOICE PARLOR, LIBRARY, BED-ROOM AND DINING ROOM SUITS; COTTAGE SUITS. 


ALL GOODS MARKED LOWER! 
AND THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 








ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers **Puck’’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13. North William Street, 
New York. 


. New YorK. 
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g. Cornelius John trying 
American Centaur. 
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5: And tried to get a « governess” to. 
suit the ‘‘old man.” . , F 
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8. And now Cornelius‘ John is 
. draw’ one of -his ome ~ + eg 
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